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religious terms, is the discovery of God's working in his
creation of Nature and Man. However uncongenial
such language may be to the contemporary intelligence
the experience which it seeks to convey cannot be
abolished merely by using language which super-
ficially avoids religious implication. The creative
movement of life, in the individual and in society, is
an ultimate mystery. By describing it as determined
by cthe development of the productive forces', we have
not assuredly done nothing, but we have done some-
thing which loses much of its value unless we remain
vividly conscious that the final mystery of the process
remains undiminished. Man's struggle with Nature,
in and by which the productive forces are developed,
is as mysterious as it was before. Why does man con-
tinue the creative struggle with nature beyond the
point at which a purely animal existence can be
sustained? The old answer of the Christian religion
that he is driven to accomplish the clivine purpose of
human redemption is at least a manful recognition
of the existence of a mystery and of the necessity of
acknowledging it. It is strange that modern minds
should so easily be persuaded that an increased know-
ledge of the mode of the 'divine working', or of the
manifestation of life, is equivalent to an annihilation
of the underlying mystery itself.

Marx claimed, in Das Kapital, to have stood the
Hegelian philosophy of history on its feet again, whereas
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